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from the CSA 


From the President 


The Executive Committee has carefully 
reviewed the matter of rescinding the 
current Recommended Fee Schedule 
and has instructed me to advise you that 
we will not take such a step at this time. 


The comments received from the Chap- 
ter, although generally in favor of chang- 
ing the system, contain caution that in 
rescinding the Schedule, we leave an 
information void that must be filled. Itis, 
therefore, the position of the Executive 
Committee that: 


1. The Recommended Fee Schedule will 
not be rescinded attthis time. 


2. The Chapter will work closely with 
National on the development of the 
man hour data bank in order to pro- 
vide information on cost of services. 


3. The Chapter Education Committee will 


put onaseries of meetings in the fall 
on office management and guidance 
in establishing proper profit planning. 


The following report, made by our legal 
counsel, Peter G. Kelly, of the firm of 
Updike, Kelly and Spellacy, describes the 
legal aspects of this matter and is submit- 
ted for your use: 


“Several months ago, at your request, we 
prepared three resolutions dealing with 
rescission of the Chapter’s Recommend- 
ed Fee Schedule and related matters with 
a view to bringing your Chapter’s policy 
in line with national AIA policy. Since 
then, developments have taken place 
which remove any urgency in so acting. 
Specifically, the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals has reversed the decision of the 
Virginia District Court which held that a 
County Bar Association’s Recommended 
Fee Schedule was in restraint of trade and, 
thus, in violation of the antitrust laws of 
the United States. This development 
places substantial doubt as to the validity 
of the Justice Department’s position that 
a professional’s activities constitute inter- 
state “commerce” or “trade” as defined 
in our federal antitrust laws. It appears 
that CSA can reasonably await resolution 
of the issue by the Supreme Court to 
which, we are advised, an appeal of the 
Circuit Court decision has been taken. 


“In the meantime, we suggest the follow- 
ing guidelines for firms on the establish- 
ment of compensation for architectural 
services. 


“1. When your firm is proposing to enter 


into an agreement with a client for the 
provision of professional services, it is 
advisable that the fee negotiated be- 
tween you and your client be set forth 
specifically in the contract and not by 
reference to some outside source (such 

as the Recommended Fee Schedule of the 
Connecticut Society of Architects). 


“2. Carefulattention should be given to 
ensure that the Connecticut Architectur- 
al Registration Board enforce its regula- 
tions which prohibit competition on the 
basis of fee. Under long accepted regula- 
tions which have the power of State law, 
it is appropriate for a professional to com- 
pete on the basis of training, experience 
and competence, but wholly illegal to do 
so on the basis of the amount of the fee to 
be charged. It is only appropriate to dis- 
cuss the matter of fees with your client 
after your firm has been tentatively 
selected. 


“3. We support CSA’s decision to devel- 
op guidelines on the cost of providing 
services in order that your professionals 
will have a reasonable basis on which to 
determine their fees.” 


Our thanks for your help on this issue. 
You may besure that your Society is 
making a serious effort to institute anew 
procedure on fees that will benefit us all 
and to keep you informed about all 
developments. 


David N. LaBau, AIA 


Athailya Peggy Hall 


From the Executive Director 


The Recommended Fee Schedule and 
Chapter bylaws are deemed so important 
by President LaBau that he has decided to 
devote the October 23 chapter meeting 
to them. The meeting will be at Valle’s 
Steak House in Hartford and will followa 
seminar on Masonry Construction con- 
ducted by the Mason Contractor's Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. It is in the interest 
of all members to attend this meeting be- 
cause the above mentioned matters, in- 
cluding dues, will be acted upon. 


Edward Jeter, AIA, of Hartford has agreed 
to represent the chapter on an interpro- 
fessional Task Force for Designer Selec- 
tion and to lead the chapter's efforts to 
improve the present method of designer 
selection for state work. Ed replaced Jack 
Sinclair, who resigned because of busi- 
ness demands. The chapter will present 
its views to the platform committees of 
both parties and to all candidates for state 
public office. It is not too early for each 
member to think about how he can help 
insure the adoption of anew system of 
selection of architects for state work. 
Members will be kept well informed on 
the position that is developed. 


Peter H. Borgemeister 


Peggy Hall Leaves CSA 


Athailya Peggy Hall, Executive Secretary 
for the Chapter and the New England 
Region Council, retired from her position 
with the CSA at the end of June. She will, 
however, continue with the NERC/AIA 
in their new Madison office. 


The graduate of Miami University (Ox- 
ford, Ohio) anda Hartford business col- 
lege, Ms. Hall began her secretarial career 
with Aeronca Aircraft. Shortly after 
moving to Connecticut, she assumed 
bookkeeping duties at the Madison Town 
Hall. 


Her first association with architects came 
with her position in the office of Hugh 
McK. Jones, AIA, of Guilford. Jones par- 
ticipated in the consolidation of the 
Connecticut Chapter, AIA, and the 
Connecticut Society of Architects in 1966. 
When he became part-time Executive 
Director, Ms. Hall was asked to assist as 
Executive Secretary. 


During the 18 years that followed, she saw 
the membership increase from 415 to 606, 
the hiring of two, consecutive, full-time 
directors, and two office moves, in addi- 
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tion to an increase in responsibilities as 
the Chapter grew. 


In 1970, Ms. Hall also became the Execu- 
tive Secretary for NERC/AIA, which 
concentrates on coordinating the activ- 
ities and personnel of the eight New En- 
gland chapters. She hopes that now, 
after leaving the CSA, she will be able to 
devote more time to assisting in the 
further development of the regional 
organization. 


Anactive member of many civic organiza- 


tions and an avid golfer, Ms. Hall resides 
with her husband, Albert P. Hall, at 94 
Island Avenue in Madison. They have 
three sons. 


EDITORIAL 


As this issue of Connecticut Architect 
goes to press, the nation has witnessed 
the unique historical phenomenon of 
Richard Nixon’s resignation as the 37th 
President of the United States, and the 
orderly transition of government to the 
administration of President Gerald Ford. 
The general public reaction to this series 
of events has been a mixture of disbelief 
and extreme relief. 


While it is not normally the province of a 
publication such as this to comment on 
politics, it would be difficult to ignore the 
impact of these events and their impli- 


cations for the future of the architectural 
profession and on the entire construction 
industry which it attempts to serve. 


News commentator Eric Sevareid stated 
the problem most succinctly when he re- 
marked on the basic causes of the Presi- 
dent's resignation, “The bottom line [for 
any government official or public ser- 
vant] must be integrity.” It is an obvious 
statement - but one frequently overlook- 
ed -which should extend to all who pro- 
fess to serve the public, from politicians 
and government officials to professional 
organizations or individuals involved in 
projects and programs paid for by public 
monies. 


In Connecticut, there has been much 
stated andwrittenin recent months, for 
example, on the methods by which ar- 
chitects, engineers and contractors seek 
to obtain work on state-sponsored pro- 
jects. Although no major scandal involv- 
ing kick-backs and pay-offs has thus far 
erupted, as in Maryland and elsewhere, 
much of the material which has appeared 
has been unflattering and has indeed left 
some question about “the bottom line.” 


For many years, it has been accepted that, 
in order to be considered for work on 
state and municipal projects, design pro- 
fessionals and others in the construction 
industry are well-advised to have their 
names appear on the lists of contributors 
to political parties, especially tothe one 


currently in office. Although it is illegal 
for such contributions to be made direct- 
ly by a firm or partnership, there is noth- 
ing to prevent a practioner from making 
such contributions as an individual. Fine. 
Political campaigns depend almost entire- 
ly on such funding. 


Nevertheless, when design professionals 
and construction firms are selected for 
state and municipal projects, there ap- 
pears to have been a significant correla- 
tion between those firms and individuals 
considered for such work and those who 
have been consistent contributors to 
political parties. 


If there ever was a time for reform of the 
design-selection process for such pro- 
jects, that time is now. Our sister state of 
Massachusetts recognized the need for 
such reform some time ago and, through 
a simple piece of enabling legislation, es- 
tablished procedures to remove the 
design-selection process from the realm 
of politics and patronage. The City of 
Hartford and others have also established 
procedures to the same effect. 


If “the bottom line must be integrity,” 
then itis obvious that reform of the state’s 
design-selection process must be accom- 
plished with all appropriate speed. We 
cannot have it otherwise, if we expect to 
retain the public trust. 

H. Evan Snyder 

Editor-Publisher 


DESIGNING A BANK? 


Fast, accurate transfer of information is vital to 
the modern bank. Voice, video, and data systems 
speed the flow of information within the bank 
and with customers hundreds of miles away. 


Because of the need for sophisticated communi- 
cations, hardware preplanning is essential. 
Whether you're building a bank, brokerage house 
or any other building where communications sys- 
tems are concentrated, you'll find our BUILDING 
INDUSTRY CONSULTANT ready to assist you. He 
knows communications. And he knows how to 
work with people who build. 


Call on the BUILDING INDUSTRY CONSULTANT 
while your plans are still on the drawing board. 
You add him to your team without cost or obliga- 
tion. Just dial 1-800-922-2953, toll free from any- 
where in Connecticut. 


© Southern New England Telephone 


Architecture and 


the Great Clent 


by David Basch 


Itis said that great composers need great 
audiences. Architecture is more demand- 
ing. Not only do architects need great 
audiences who will enjoy and praise their 
work, but they also need great clients to 
make that work possible. Without the rare 
combination of attributes that makes a 
great client, the great architect withers on 
the vine -his skills remain untested, his 
ideas mere dreams. 


Owing to the new public interest in envi- 
ronmental quality, the architect is finding 
his great audiences. But will he find his 
great clients? And what isa great client 
anyway? 


If | were to neatly summarize the nature 
of a great client, | would say that he has 
three attributes. First, | would think that he 
is the kind that is personally involved 
with his projects, as opposed to delegat- 
ing everything to others, including his 
architect. Any project, and especially a 
sizable one, has a myriad of functional 
requirements - pedestrian circulation, 
service access, parking, storage, and so 
on -that are at the heart of good func- 
tional design. 


The fact is that the client himself with his 
wealth of experience is, in many cases, the 
best informed and aware of these needs. 
Now mind you, l am not saying that any 
client is alone in his knowledge, nor that 
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he should notsolicit the advice of others. 
He would be foolish, for example, to dis- 
miss the insights of his architect as aug- 
menting his own. But the client that is 
uninvolved deprives his work of some 
valuable insights. Furthermore, he fails to 
develop his own ability to discern some of 
the criteria for the selection of that really 
good architect that is capable of brilliantly 
satisfying these needs. 


Discernment 


The second attribute of a great client will 
surprise most people. | believe that it is 
the ability to discern architectural attrac- 
tiveness and delight. Usually, this is a fac- 
tor that is left entirely to the architect and 
many times itis in the hands of the wrong 
architect. But how shall a client know he 
is choosing the wrong architect? 


Many sincere clients read architectural 
magazines or other media in an effort to 
find out whois “with it.” This is not nec- 
essarily a sure way. Unfortunately, much 
that is highly touted is merely fashionable 
rather than the stuff of long-term values 
which architecture should be. Architects 
canscan their publications to find that 
tiny kernel of quality that is useful in their 
own work. They are ina position to better 
distinguish between high sounding phil- 
osophical abstractions and the project as 
it really is. Many clients - some of them 
blue chip types - have been stung here, 
misled by confusing good publicity with 
enduring values. 


So, short of years spent in architectural 
training, howis the great client to know 
quality and thereby properly select his 
great architect? | will not minimize this 
problem. However, | would observe that 
a wise client will stick to those concepts of 
beauty that he himself understands rather 
than chasing abstractions that are beyond 
him. To the extent he does go beyond 
himself, he isin grave danger of falling 
prey to those who only imitate the shad- 
ow of greatness. | include in this category 
some established “name” architectural 
firms as well as the outright charlatan. As 
a precaution against such a pitfall, | would 
advise a simple and generally effective 
alternative. 


Insist that a project appear attractive to 
the middle brow level of people. | have 
found that the instincts of these average 
people are more often right than wrong 
in such matters. 


Ordinary people tend to be spared from 
the excesses of abstract theories that ruin 
many awork of architecture. For, while 
great philosophies can sometimes be im- 
portantin architecture, most often itis 
such things as colors, textures, and visual 
arrangements which are critical to good 
design. 


With the above attributes of involvement 
and taste, a client is on the verge of being 
that great client with the ability to select 
that great architect. But there is one more 
thing. 


Other Needs 


A great client must be able to see beyond 
his own needs to that of the needs of his 
community. These needs and his own are 
often compatible, for astable and attrac- 
tive community is an asset to any investor. 
What is more, the client’s contribution to 
such community values is critical. The 
fact is that all of us will substantially live in 
the man-made environment that the 
many clients will have helped create. To 
make sure that that environment will be- 
come one of quality, the client must 
recognize the interdependence of all 
parts of the community. His own support 
for community planning which brings it 
all together into an ecological whole is 
vital. He should insist that a master plan be 
prepared. This plan should not only pro- 
vide for the obvious functional require- 
ments of traffic circulation and sound 
neighborhoods, but should also provide 
for the preservation of attractive visual 
assets and the creation of new ones. For 
unless old values are conserved and new 
beauty is created to keep pace with 
growth, sound environments are de- 
graded - never to rise. Out of the client's 
experience in grappling with community 
problems, he will understand his own 
work better and will find a harmony of 
interest with the ecological whole of the 
community. a 


David Basch is Director of Planning for 
the Board of Trustees of State Colleges, 
Hartford, andan Associate member of 
the Connecticut Society of Architects. 
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lhe 


he banking industry in Connecticut, as 
Isewhere, has long had a significant im- 
act on the architectural scene inthe 
tate. From the monumental glass tower 
f Hartford National's new financial cen- 
r to the smallest drive-in branch at the 
uburban shopping center, the effects of 
ank buildings on the environment are 
portant and - fortunately or not - 
sting. 


this feature, Connecticut Architect 
resents a look at the activities of one 

ch institution, the Connecticut Savings 
ank of New Haven. During the past year, 
SB has been responsible for creating 
ructures at opposite ends of the build- 
§ spectrum -the construction of anew 
eadquarters building at 55 Church 

reet, New Haven, and the restoration 
f the historic Governor Foote House in 
heshire as one of the Bank’s branch 
ffices. 


e following article was prepared for us 
Ms. Cindy Glynn of the CSB marketing 
partment, whose efforts we acknowl- 
ge with appreciation. We are also in- 
bted to the Bank's President, Mr. Paul 
Anson, for his cooperation. 


rchitects: Shreve, Lamb, Harmon 
Associates, New York 

terior Architecture: 
Frederick Biebesheimer and 
Jonathan Isleib of Interdesign, 
Old Lyme, Connecticut 


veloper: Gilbane Properties, Inc. 
neral Contractor: J. Capone 
Construction, Inc., New Haven. 


Bank Architecture 


Architecturally speaking, Connecticut 
Savings Bank has hada busy year. The 
state’s fourth largest mutual savings bank, 
CSB restored the historic Governor 

Foote House in Cheshire to its former 
glory, and built a new, contemporary 
headquarters building at 55 Church 
Street. Each project reflects the bank’s 
philosophy of combining altruism with 
basic good business sense. 


Why did the Bank take on the Cheshire 
project? As CSB President Paul Johnson 
states, “We have an obligation to preserve 
what’s good in architecture -an obliga- 
tion to add something to the state that’s 
unique -where we can afford to. The 
Cheshire building would have been razed 
to make way for a MacDonald’s stand. 
The feel of the community would have 
been entirely different with this great old 
house gone and golden arches in its place 
on the main street. The restoration turned 
out to be both awise and a prudent busi- 
ness decision. The growth at the Cheshire 
office has been better than at any other 
branch of the bank. The community ap- 
preciates what we did for them and they 
show it by banking with us. They also 
appreciate doing business in such a beau- 
tiful place.” 


Old and the New at CSB 


The people responsible for the reno- 
vation are Architect Frederick Biebe- 
sheimer and his colleague Jonathan Isleib 
of Interdesign in Old Lyme. They accom- 
plished the task of turning a basically 
sound structure into a building of real 
beauty. The house was enveloped with 
evergreens which had to be removed, 
and the clapboards of the house were so 
rotted that, according to Mr. Biebeshei- 
mer, “You could stick your finger through 
them.” 


The task of Interdesign was to identify 
what the building needed and to com- 
bine their findings with what the Bank 
wanted. “We determined,” Jonathan 
Isleib said, “that the fireplace on the first 
floor was a fixed element, a focal point.” 


With this in mind, the floor was opened 
up by taking out the wall partitions. Wood 
casing and detailing consistent with the 
rest of the house were developed. Old 
paneling was reused and new paneling 
made for the tellers’ counter. When this 
1769 house was restored in 1860, the 
floorboards were pulled out, so Inter- 
design sought and found old flooring 
from an 18th century house in Durham to 
lay down. 


The architects of Interdesign created a warm contemporary feeling for the interiors of 
Connecticut Savings Bank. The focal point of the Mortgage and Installment Loan floor is 
an eight-foot rubber tree (below left) which is reflec ted by an acrylic mirror set into the 
canted ceiling. The planter, filled with white beach pebbles, is ine orporated into the 
slate floor 


Throughout the building, the walls form a quiet bac kground forthe Bank’s art collection 
The painting below was done by Leo Jensen, one of the many Connecticut artists repre- 
sented here. Highlighting the elevator lobby of the executive floor is a sculptural inter- 
pretation in bronze of the CSB logo by local artist Ann Lehmann 


(Bottom) The handsome Trustee's Room is a departure from the traditional table-and-chair 
arrangement with seats upholstered in brown leather set on swivel bases. Executive seating 
for the Bank was provided by Zographos. Desks and other pieces are by Helikon 


Photographs by James T. Hill 
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Incandescent recessed lighting is used on 
the first floor. “We didn’t want to mess up 
the place with phony chandeliers,” Isleib 
said. All of the accessories are genuine 
antiques. There are no curtains. The 
amount of sunlight is controlled by wood 
panel shutters on the south side. 


Upstairs, the 17 x 27 foot community 
room is available to Cheshire groups for 
meetings and other functions. 


Because Interdesign did not want to de- 
stroy the front of the house, anew vault 
and the coupon rooms were put into a 
second ell extending from the rear of the 
main house. To be consistent with the 
philosophy of not destroying the basic 
structure of the house the architects faced 
a problem in designing areas for the 
drive-in teller. “We didn’t want to cut a 
hole in the building and fill it with stain- 
less steel and glass,” said Biebesheimer, 
“sowe decided to create a remote facility 
in gazebo structure for this function.” 
This remote teller is the first of its kind for 
the Connecticut Savings Bank. 


The color of the foundation is a very un- 
usual reddish brown. With this as a guide, 
Interdesign had the paint stripped off the 
sides of the house and restained it in a 
color complementary with the founda- 
tion and consistent with the colors used 
at the time. Other exterior decisions in- 
cluded planting a boxwood hedge in 
frontand anew hedge in the rear. “We 
tried to use indigenous plants,” Jonathan 
Isleib said, “such as lilac, laurel and for- 
sythia. We didn’t need foundation plant- 
ing since the house stands well on its 
own.” 


According to CSB President Paul Johnson 
“Many old buildings such as the one in 
Cheshire are now in commercially-zoned 
districts. Making alternate use of them, 
such as for banks, is the only way they can 
be saved. And they should be saved.” 
Frederick Biebesheimer echoed this sen- 
timent: “From an architectural stand- 
point, the Cheshire project represents 
an adaptive use as a way of preserving old 
buildings. To restore it as a residence 
would have been an unwise investment, 
but as a bank, it continues to be a vital 
part of the Cheshire community.” 


While the Cheshire project presented 
Interdesign with a traditional envelope, 
the new bank headquarters at 55 Church 
Street in New Haven presented them with 
the problem of organizing the space in a 
contemporary structure 13,000 square 
feet on the second floor and 11,000 
square feet on the third - to meet the 
Bank’s requirements. 


“The Bank wanted a tasteful, conserva- 
tive, quiet, businesslike image,” Isleib 
said. ‘Something progressive and con- 
temporary, but not radically innovative. 
We sought to create a certain theatrical 
background in which business could be 
conducted.” 
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Originally the architects leaned toward 
landscape interiors, with plantings in- 
stead of partitions to divide the space. 
The Bank decided that this plan was not 
compatible with the need for sound and 
visual privacy and the decision was made 
o create offices around the perimeter of 
>ach floor, leaving the interior spaces 
pen. From this open plan, commented 
3iebesheimer, “People on the inside get 
i view outside. The offices are enclosed 
n bronze glass which gives a certain 
mount of privacy without destroying the 
ransparent effect.” 


‘What we’ve done here,” said CSB Pres- 
dent Johnson, “is create a gallery for 
Connecticut artists. The search for these 
irtists was very time-consuming, and ex- 
vaustive, but it was worth it. What we 
lave, in effect, is a tour of outstanding 
Connecticut art, This marks the first time 
in art collection in such an institution in 
his state as a bank has been limited to 
esident talent.” 


ince there are no good exterior views 
rom the bank’s windows, this art gallery 
ives visual pleasure to the office em- 
loyees housed on the two floors. The 
ollection of 120 paintings and sculptures 
placed against a neutral backdrop. Earth 
ones - white, honey tan, pewter gray and 
ate - predominate on the walls, floors 
nd ceilings of both floors. 
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Other important accents include the 
many plants and trees used decoratively 
throughout. Lighting is provided with 
fluorescent fixtures set in alow-bright- 
ness louvre system in work areas. Incan- 
descent lighting is employed in non-work 
areas. “We did not want the eye to be dis- 
tracted by bright lights on the ceiling,” 
“We tried to use lighting efficiently and 
well,” Biebesheimer said. 


There is uniformity and consistency in the 
choice of furniture for both floors. All the 
furniture is made of English oak and the 
side chairs next to the desks are covered 
in different bright colors and fabrics. 


The eye-catcher onthe second floor is the 
unique trustees’ room. It had to be en- 
closed; however, because of the place- 
ment of its doors, the space retains its 
open character. This room represents a 
radical departure from the old trustees’ 
room which had an oval table and 16 
chairs. Now, with more trustees, an audi- 
torium set-up has been adopted witha 
head table for the Chairman of the Board 
and the President. 


Whereas the ceiling on the second floor 
is quite high and creates a dramatic effect, 
the ceiling on the third floor is much 
lower. To create an illusion of height, part 
of the ceiling was raised and covered with 
an acrylic mirror, opening up the space 

in an unusual and effective manner. 
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In restoring the Governor Foote House for the CSB branch in Cheshire, 
Interdesign removed many partitions to open up the main floor, but retained 
the old fireplace as its focal point. All the furnishings are antiques. The 
building, constructed in 1769, is now both a landmark and a functional office 


Commenting on the outcome of Inter- 
design’s work at 55 Church Street, John- 
son said, ‘This is something that’s done 
only once every 40 or 50 years, so it should 
be done with taste, understanding, and a 
lot of thought. All these things were 
accomplished within budget . . . which is 
quite remarkable in a period of a year and 
a half of rapid inflation.” 


55 Church Street represents phase one of 
a two-phase construction program. The 
main branch building next door at 47 
Church Street -a Greek Revival structure 
with lonic columns built in 1910 - will be 
restored, tied in to 55 Church Street, and 
brought up to the building standards of 
1975. The original barrel vault ceiling, 
which was covered up in 1951, will be ex- 
posed again. Other improvements to be 
made include the installation of new 
lighting and air conditioning. The tellers’ 
counter will also be relocated and the 
building generally upgraded. 


The CSB philosophy that saw the restora- 
tion of the Gov. Foote House in Cheshire 
applies equally to the design of the new 
headquarters at 55 Church Street and to 
the revamping of 47 Church Street. 
“What we've done,” Paul Johnson said, 
“other businesses can’t afford not to do. 
Making this kind of commitment tothe 
state and to the community they serve is 
in their own best interest.” C] 
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Urban Designers and Landscape Architects 
Avon, Connecticut 


It sounded hard to believe; the opportu- 
nity to design a six-block mall here in 
Connecticut, and the Town wanted it 
done fast. Carrell MacNulty of SMS Ar- 
chitects had called to say that we had 
been selected. After the interview, | had 
taken some time to think about what it 
would be like; a small, young design of- 
fice like ours, barely three and a half years 
old, getting this chance to put some of our 
ideas into reality, and close to home 
where we could watch the results: Anda 
project like this would be big enough to 
let us really getinvolved and to research 
the urban problems that face not just 
New London, but so many towns like it 
trying to keep pace with growth and pro- 
gress and facing the disappointment of 
seeing the center of their community 
wither as attention is claimed by the new 
shopping centers along the Interstate. 
Could we really help to provide an 
answer? 


Organizing the Study 


We began gathering our thoughts on how 
to proceed, how to organize our ap- 
proach, and who would be responsible 
for what. We would need others; other 
consultants to give added dimension to 
our design investigations. Obviously, that 
street is going to be laced with tangles of 
utilities. How many great design ideas 
have fallen to the cold pragmatism of an 
overlooked manhole or steam line or a 
collection of special requirements that 
could enable a town’s new 75-foot diesel, 
twin-controlled, semi-automatic hook- 
and-ladder super-truck to blast through 
our fragile people-space without slowing 
down below 45 mph. No, we couldn’t be 
that naive. So we approached Harris Engi- 
neers to add their part to the study. We 
decided that the other consultants for 
graphics, traffic, marketing, social sci- 
ences, etc., would have to fit in when we 
had a better picture of where we were 


going. 


Finally, the discussions, sketches, design 
promises and doubts begin to take their 
place on the ground. 


STATE STREET TRANSFORMED INTO PEDESTRIAN SEMIFMALL 


Existing Street Conditions 


The street was beautiful. At least | thought 
so. Rich in the warm colors of old brick, 
tarnished and peeling ornate wood trim, 
arched windows, and the Town Hall 
looked elegant with tall columns of dirty, 
grey limestone shielding the second-floor 
balcony with its ornate wrought-iron rail- 
ing. There must have been many fine in- 
augurals there, with the crowd gathered 
in the street below and watching from the 
old Croker House hotel across the street. 
The street continued downhill past more 
shops and empty second floors until it 
ended abruptly against the tired, brick 
facade of the railroad station. It seemed 
that this rather large and imposing build- 
ing had suffered the indignity of being 
placed directly center-stage on the view 
of the Thames River beyond, and was 
awaiting the Town’s verdict on whether 

it should be allowed to remain (since it 
was designed by H. H. Richardson), or 
whether it should be demolished and the 
Town again allowed its view across the 
railroad tracks and out to the City Pier. 


We were to work with Bob Turk, Phil 
Michaelowski and Bob Kress of the New 
London Redevelopment Agency. As the 
“Owners”, they would be our contact 
with the pulse of the Town. The New Lon- 
don Merchants Association was headed 
by Ed Perry, with Jerry Silverstein as a 
member of both groups. 


Beginning the Study 

We began assembling the list of informa- 
tionwewouldneed: topographic plan, 
utilities information, photographs, 
thoughts and feelings of the merchants, 
marketing perspective of downtown New 
London, future growth plans, redevelop- 
ment plans, plans for the region, plans for 
new sewers, maintenance projections, 
climatic information. We found that the 
Town had just begun to replace and reno- 
vate all of the utilities under our street -a 
good beginning: itsure would bea 
“bummer” to have our new mall ripped 
up three months later because some 
water pipe broke. 


At this same time, we also researched a 
greater depth of information on down- 
towns and shopping facilities in general 
to serve as a control against which we 
could compare what we found in New 
London. We found that New London 
State Street contained a variety of shops 
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Color photography by Monica A. Wolff 


lack-and-white photography courtesy of Johnson and Dee 


and services but, according to the statis- 
ics, needed a central drawing store. A 
unior department store is about all that 
ould be supported within the radius that 
ur regional analysis had uncovered. We 
eeded more comparison shopping, 
more offices, more restaurants, more 
parking. 


By the book, the street didn’t really add 
ip, at least not as a “shopping center.” In 


ddition, our research had identified that, 


mong the several factors which were in- 
luential in a person’s decision to shop 
lowntown, such advantages as abundant 
arking, wide selection of merchandise, 
nd pleasant surroundings are often sec- 


ondary to a person’s need for protection 
from weather and especially, freedom 
from fear. 


In the midst of this rather heady research 
dialogue, we came upon a simple concept 
that seemed to givea certain justification 
and encouragement to our thoughts 
about the street: the idea that the dov 
town area of New London and other com- 
munities has notonly the opportunit 

but the responsibility to serve as the focus 
of the community. What the community 
is, what it stands for, where it’s going, is 
stated by the downtown area. This single 
concept establishes a certain unique atti- 
tude that none of the competing subur- 


ban centers can ever fully achieve. Our 
clear goal became to re-establish the 
visual viability of downtown New L 

don - not only to provide green “growies”’ 
in pots on the street and to give the shop- 
pers some benches, but also to create a 
space that could serve as the community 
podium - the community focus for the 
events and displays that remind its citizens 
and visitors of the energy and vitality of 
this New England town. 


Development of the Concept 


Our drawings and diagrams began to rein- 
force the concepts we were looking for. 
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We found that the street had some good 
organization: the center of its six-block 
length was clearly dominated by the Mu- 
nicipal Building and the three-spired 
Congregational Church to its side. Both 
of these buildings sat somewhat back 
from andaloofly above the level of the 
street, taking on a certain reservation and 
elegance. Flanking both sides of this cen- 
tral area were areas of active comparison 
shopping. Parking is provided in a new 
structure one-half blocks to the north and 
in a large municipal lot the same distance 
to the south. We concluded that the cen- 
tral space was ideal as a link between the 
two comparison shopping areas and that 
it should be expressed as the “community 
focus’’; displays, shows, festivals, “hap- 
penings”’, whatever the Town is doing, 
should occur here. And it should change 
frequently, if it is to present the image of 
New London's vitality. 


The history of New London as a seaport, 
as a whaling town, as a sailor’s port-of-call 
was too much of a natural to be over- 
looked as a theme for our design expres- 
sion. But with a unique twist! We could 
see that, throughout its history, New Lon- 
don has always been ahead of its time in 
maritime developments and especially 
now, with the nuclear submarines made 
just across the river. We determined that 
the design theme would be nautically 
oriented, but with a statement of today 
rather than yesteryear. 


Bob Steinmetz of SMS Architects began 
detailed studies for the appropriate de- 
tailing of some of the items that would 
become the “street furniture”. Bob’s 
navy background and design talent began 
to give form to telephone booths, cano- 
pies, kiosks, mail boxes, benches, anda 
variety of ideas that would eventually 
help formulate the design flavor. Asa 
team, we compared, analyzed, sketched, 
studied, and restudied the overall forms 
and spaces as they would be laid out with- 
in the length of the street. Through much 
deliberation, we discarded a variety of 


preliminary design concepts in favor of a 
scheme which finally began to express 
the conceptina simple, direct statement. 
On either end of the street would be a 
“community transition” area of shops, 
with parallel curb parking separated by 
shade trees and shrubs in islands. This 
would bea “lead-in” to the more central 
areas and was especially appropriate due 
to the somewhat auto-oriented nature of 
the shops in these end areas. 


Next, through traffic scheme studies and 
comparisons, we determined that general 
vehicular traffic could be eliminated from 
the “comparison shopping” areas and the 
central “focus” area. We felt this highly 
desirable, in order to establish the atti- 
tude of freedom of pedestrian movement 
which is essential to successful compari- 
son shopping. The old tradition of “down 
one side of the street, cross at the corner, 
up the other side” is too restrictive and 
forced for this type of space. We con- 
cluded that the design should encourage 
side-to-side and diagonal pedestrian 
movements rather than just up and down 
the street. 


Another requirement uncovered by our 
studies was that certain of the shops be 
serviced ‘‘across-the-curb,” and that they 
had no other method of doing this. A 
bank on the street has armored car deliv- 
eries during the day. These are inten- 
tionally planned so they don’t fall into a 
routine timing, so we had to allow for our 
design to accommodate these trucks. 
Then too, there’s always a necessity to 
allow for emergency fire trucks and am- 
bulances. We put these trucks and ambu- 
lances and cars together and limited them 
to a twelve-foot wide “service lane” 
which we meandered in a side-to-side 
weave down the street, both to establish 
aslower sense of movement, and to avoid 
a“‘straight-shot” in which these vehicles 
might be tempted to speed up. We could 
see that this single element would begin 
to establish the linking effect and sense of 
design continuity which we had hoped to 


create from the upper comparison shop- 
ping area to the lower. We could also see 
the opportunity for expressing a corre- 
sponding pedestrian pattern, weaving 
and crossing down the street in arhyth- 
mical fluid movement. The spaces formed 
between each weave of these vehicular 
and pedestrian lines resembled a football 
onthe drawings: pointed at eachend 
and wide in the middle. Perhaps the es- 
tablishment of the nautical theme was 
inevitable, since these shapes which ulti- 
mately formed mounded areas with shade 
trees were quickly dubbed as the “whales 
of State Street” by the Townspeople and 
were continually referred to as such 
throughout the construction of the mall. 


We had been working at this point for 
about six months. Through the summer 
and fall of 1972, we had gathered and ana- 
lyzed material and formulated our design 
concepts. By the first of the year, we were 
ready to begin the final working drawings 
so that the project could be put out to bid 
in early spring of 1973. The construction 
drawings fora street with as many utilities 
as this can be a nightmare. In addition, the 
graphic difficulties of clearly document- 
ing and identifying each and every item 
of construction that must occur within 
such a tight space is no small task. 


During this phase, Gary Hath of our office 
woke, ate and slept with the responsibilit 
of coordinating all of these items on the 
twenty drawings that formed the con- 
struction set. In addition to the progress 
being made onthe drawing, Joe Ruppert 
directed the task of assembling and co- 
ordinating the 400-page written specifi- 
cations and contract documents. It seems 
that it is impossible to turn out a project 
without going through that nightmare of 
last-minute deadlines referred to by de- 
signers as “charette”, and this one was 
certainly no different! Nevertheless, the 
drawings and specifications were deliv- 
vered, by personal messenger, within 
minutes of when the contractors would 
pick them up to use in the assembly of 
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their bids. Finally, relaxation could be af- 
forded by the design team. After months 
of the personal involvement and brain- 
racking decisions that must be evaluated, 
discussed, formulated, re-defined, and 
modified, there it was at last - the shapes 
and feelings and thoughts that the artist 
must create and the sculptor must assem- 
ble as they meet their challenges. 


The bids came in. Utter disappointment. 
The prices were over-budget, the alter- 
nate work items had been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted, and we had to rede- 
fine the problem areas and put the pro- 
ject out to bid again. With spring con- 
struction about to begin, we were under 
additional pressure to keep the project 
moving. Bids again were put out. This 
time things looked better, and with May 


ending, a contract was signed and con- 
struction begun. 


Beginning of Construction 


The beginning of construction ona pro- 
ject like this is most always a period of 
relief. Finally, the discussions, sketches, 
design promises, and doubts begin to 
take their place onthe ground. Like a 
giant mural, the table-sized plans are 
staked out full-size onto the street, and 
the designer really starts enjoying the 
benefits of seeing his lines come to life. 
At this point, however, he is also being 
evaluated detail by detail, rock by rock, 
trench by trench, by the townspeople 
and the owners as they attempt to piece 
together the piles of dirt, the crude con- 
struction forms, the noise, dust, and con- 
fusion of the construction trucks and 


scrapers. In fact, a certain unstated air of 
skepticism prevails about just what the 
community is really going to see once the 
dust settles. 


We were fortunate in this instance to have 
Machnik Brothers, Inc. doing the con- 
struction. High-intentioned design ideas 
are easily lost if acontractor isn’t really 
interested in the project or his product. 
The cooperation shown by Tony Machnik 
and his foremen was certainly helpful in 
bridging the inevitable adjustments to a 
plan that must occur to meet unforesee- 
able field conditions. 


For the finished walking surface of the 
mall, we had chosen a product that was 
relatively new to the New England area, 
but ancient to European public spaces. 
This material was chosen to continue our 


For the finished walking surface we chose 
Bomanite, which is essentially a colored con- 
crete into which a cookie-cutter-like form is 
pressed to create a cobblestone appearance. 


design philosophy of using elements with 
a nautical theme and also to create a 
smaller-scale design character reflecting 
a pedestrian atmosphere. The material is 
called “Bomanite” and is essentially a 
colored concrete into which a ‘‘cookie- 
cutter’’-like form is pressed to create a 
cobblestone appearance. Once again, 
we were fortunate in having a crafts- 

man contractor, Harrington Pavement 
Co., performing this work. Mike Harring- 
ton and his crews were busily mapping 
out the alternating panels of their paving, 
much to the delight of the “sidewalk- 
superintendents”. The smiles turned up- 
side down, however, as complaints began 
to come into the Redevelopment Agen- 
cy. “I’ve turned my ankle twice just com- 
ing from the parking lot!” “I saw a lady 
fall!” “That stuff has got to come out, we 
can’t walk on it!” Long used to walking on 


the much smoother American pavements, 


many citizens had (and still have) a strong 
reaction against the “cobblestones” 
Others say that they truly enjoy walking 
on the surface. It is impossible to be cal- 
lous enough to ignore the sincere cc 
plaints of those who don’t enjoy the 
surface at all, but | would hope that this 

is mainly an initial reaction that will 
change as they become more familiar 
with the surface. However, this is the kind 
of special information that we always look 


(Above) Using his navy background and design talent, Bob Steinmetz, of SMS Architects, be- 
gan to give form to telephone booths, canopies and kiosks. 


(Below left) We determined that the design theme would be nautically oriented, but witha 
statement of today rather than yesteryear. 

(Below right) On either end of the street would be a community transition area of shops, with 
parallel curb parking separated by shade trees and shrubs in islands. 


(Above) A bank on the street has armored car 
deliveries during the day, so we had to allow 
for our design to accommodate these trucks. 


(Center) These shapes which ultimately 
formed mounded areas with shade trees were 
quickly dubbed as the “whales of State Street” 
by the Townspeople. 


(Below) At night, the clear bubble globes illu- 
minate the leaves of the trees and give a soft 
glow tothe whole area. 


for following the construction of a pro- 
ject and the ways the people begin to 
use it 


By now, we were well into construction 
and detailed plans were being readied 
for the Opening Day Ceremonies, but 
there was still much construction that 
would have to be completed before that 
time. The arrival of the wooden planting 
tubs gave an uplift to our efforts. Up to 
this time, the construction had been lay- 
ing the foundation elements that gave the 
space its basic form. Now we were begin- 
ning to see some of the “furniture”. 
Seven-foot diameter tubs which are nor- 
mally intended to be used for waterir 
cattle, were manufactured by a silo com- 
pany in New York State. Their shape and 
size are ideal, however, for our purpose, 
and the fact that they are wooden fits into 
the personal scale we were hoping to ex- 
press onthe mall. 


Next, the new lights on their slender, 
arching white poles took their place in the 
design scheme. The lighting scheme had 
been carefully chosen during the initial 
design process. Originally, the Town had 
leanings toward a high-intensity light 
source, but we were concerned that it 
would be too bright and defeat the sense 
of personal scale that was necessary. The 
final solution consisted of two-level 
lighting scheme. Overhead on 35-foot 
poles, we used 100-watt Delux white mer- 
cury vapor bulbs, with a clear bubble- 
shaped lens. The poles were located on 
the same bases as the old existing lights, 
so that we could use the existing wiring 
hook-ups and avoid extra costs. These 
high lights provide the normal lighting for 
the street. For added sparkle and to bring 
the scale of the space closer to eye-level, 
we located an additional circuit of 175 
watt lights on 10-foot poles that could be 
switched on for special functions or for 
those nights when the stores are open. 
These were put on black poles and loca- 
ted in with the trees on the “whale” is- 
lands. The clear bubble globes almost 
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disappear in the daytime as they blend in- 
to the branches of the trees. Their loca- 
tion here also gives added highlight, as 
they illuminate the leaves of the trees and 
give a soft glow to the whole area. 


Finally, the arrival of the trees, six- to 
seven-inch diameter honey locusts, trans- 
formed the impersonal concrete and 
steel construction into awarm space 
meant for people. The branches, tracing 
their shadow lines across the cobble- 
stones in the warm Connecticut sun, 
created a wholly different revitalization 
to the space that had been invaded by the 
scrapers and dozers for so long. With the 
addition of the living things, the space 
had been returned to the people. 
Opening Day 

There’s an interesting psychology that 
takes place throughout a project like this. 
It’s a curiously frustrating feeling that we 
as the designers experience, | guess, con- 
tinually. Coming toa community and 


working ina very personal way to analyze, 


evaluate and then recommend shapes, 
designs and patterns that will become an 
everyday part of the community’s fabric 
must, at least, involve a certain presump- 
tuousness on our part. Yet we do. As | 
stood in the warm, moring sun, watching 
the assembled crowd below from my spot 
on the church lawn, | was re-living the 
kinds of frustrating highs and lows that 
had been consumed by the previous sev- 
enteen months that led to the ceremony. 
How we had to formulate, devise, con- 
vince and continually defend what was 
being transformed onto this street, and 
now, with the speakers’ words filling the 
street, we had become about as unnec- 
essary as the father-of-the-bride after his 
daughter’s wedding. 


One of the measures of the vitality of any 
space is how it is used by the people. This 
is ultimately going to be the test of wheth- 
er these shapes and spaces will be suc- 
cessful for New London. Now, itis up to 
them to use this outdoor “room” in ways 
that are most meaningful to the idealogy 
of the Town and the progress it makes. 

If neglected, it can be a dismal failure, 
but used intensively for displays, meet- 
ings, forums, festivals, and as a showplace 
for the community, it can be one partin 
reestablishing the vitality of the whole 
area. n 


SUMMARY OF COSTS 


General Costs $ 54,200 
Pavement Costs 349,260 
Mounds 29,250 
Lighting 45,863 


Canopies, Kiosks, and Panels 375,000 
Plantings 65,700 
Gas 80,000 
Telephone 50,000 
Parade 77,000 
Underground Utilities 299,936 


$1,426,209 


Rely on Galvanized Building Specialties 
Daanen for Solid Building & Durability 


DRY WALL 
CORNER BEAD 


1”,11/8",1%4"x any length | 
| STEEL STUDS 


* cut to length 


METAL CROSS * pre-punched utility holes FRAMING 


* heavy knurling 


BRIDGING * engineered lips for superior ANCHORS 


42” O/C, 16” O/C, splicing and added rigidity 18 gauge 
20" O/C * 20 and 25 gauge 


J-TRIM 
3/8", ¥2",5/8” x 10 feet 


JOIST SUPPORTS 


14 gauge, 16 gauge, 18 gauge 
2x 4thru4 x 10 


STEEL WALL TIES 


22 - 28 gauge 
a WARE INDUSTRIES INC. 
=I 33 HULL STREET, SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 06484 (203) 734-7788 
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ST. JUDE CHILDREN’S 
RESEARCH HOSPITAL 


HELPING CHILDREN 
LIVE THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital is the largest childhood can- 
cer research center in the world in terms of numbers of patients 
and treatment successes. 


THINK SMALL... 


...1TO SOLVE YOUR NEXT 
BIG PROBLEM 
Serving the New England Architect 


with quality models. 
. our 10th year 


The research institution is non-sectarian and interracial, providing 
total medical care for children, without charge, who are admitted 
by physician referral and whose disease is under study. 


St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital’s basic and clinical research 
findings and accomplishments are freely shared throughout the 
world. 


Please help us 


Send contributions to: MEMPHIS, TENN. 38101 


architectural 


MODEL ASSOCIATES. Wwosurn. ma. oam 


engineering division: ol T- W: pioaica, (617) 935-8855 


Sunar Systems 


General contractors 
for Captain s Walk 


Excavating 
Contractors 


Road Work Grading. 

Back Hoe & Dragline Work 

Seawalls Roads Piers Pile 

“Sunar’s ultimate aim is to Compressor Work Driving-Foundation 
reconcile man with his 


working environment MACHNIK BROTHERS, INC. 


through coordinated, 
flexible systems.” MILE CREEK ROAD 


OFFICE FURNITURE INC. e 294 EAST ROBBINS AVE. OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 
NEWINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06111 ¢ TEL. 666-1434 (203) 434-1330 


The Cube House 


This bold, white cube house, designed 
by Wilfred Armster, realized the needs 
and dreams of an individualist and his 
bride in Guilford. 


by Natalie Korsheniuk 


What kind of house does a cinematog- 
rapher choose for himself and his new 
wife? A cube—designed by Wilfred 
Armster of Guilford. 


The client’s search for an innovative ap- 
proach to incorporating his personal as 
well as professional needs into a comfort- 
able home led him to the doorstep of 
architect Armster, who designs resi- 
dences primarily for the individualist. 


Armster devised a plan for an even- 
sided building onstilts, with seven levels, 
plenty of living space, and askylight. A 
centrally-located entrance beneath the 
house and odd-shaped windows add to 
the unique character of the design. 


Using his professional flair as cinematographer for creating an atmosphere, the 
18 owner saved the expense of hiring a decorator by finishing the interior by himself. 


The dramatic effect of awhite cube 
house on his wooded lot in Guilford 
appealed to the filmmaker. He was, 
however, concerned about the cost of 
the project, aconcern which the archi- 
tect successfully reduced by presenting 
money-saving alternatives to otherwise 
costly details. 


Since the building rests on four water- 
pipes placed on footings at ground level, 
the expenses of excavation and construc- 
tion of a basement were eliminated. The 
waterpipes are eight-foot sections filled 
with concrete and reinforced steel and 
protected by earth berms. 


The frame of this structure is composed 
of wide, steel flanges, which were weld- 
ed into place on thesite. To avoid dis- 
tracting, interior columns, support of all 
seven levels is accomplished with large, 
laminated wood beams. 


All together, there are 1850 square feet 
of living and studio area in the cube. 
The first floor consists of the entrance, 
work study room and a studio built to 
the client’s exacting specifications. The 
cinematographer required a space with 
two ceiling heights which could be used 
for filming. Armster’s multi-level ap- 
proach solved this unusual problem. 


The second level contains a dining area 
and the kitchen. The next two levels are 
open living areas, with the bedroom and 
bath on the fifth floor. Curiously enough, 
the bath is the only room which has floor- 
to-ceiling walls. The sixth level can be 
used as a den or another bedroom, and 

a roof garden adorns the seventh floor. 


The large skylight, which almost com- 
pletely spans the roof, allows the sun 

to flood the unenclosed spaces of the 
house, filling the cube with alight and 
airy atmosphere and, at the same time, 
nourishing the roof garden. Window 
openings, in the shape of squares, tri- 
angles, and rectangles, penetrate the 
smooth, white exterior, permitting the 
additional light to play on all seven levels. 
These windows are deeply recessed, 
creating storage areas on the interior 
and not interfering with the dominance 
of the exterior. 


The client had dreamed of white stuc- 
co for the exterior, but he wasn’t pre- 
pared to pay the price. So, the architect 
achieved the same effect by installing 
4-foot by 18-foot plywood on the diag- 
onal, to insure against a distracting pat- 
tern, and then painted the walls white. 


The cost of the entire project, which 
includes the shell, painted plywood, 
installed windows, silicone roofing, 6- 
foot by 18-foot skylight, stairs, steel 
flanges and laminated beams, totaled 
less than $20,000. The client will finish 
the interior by himself. 


According tothe proud owner, Armster’s 
cube house was the perfect solution for 
his requirements in a distinctive home. 
All his needs were fulfilled, and well 
within his budget. a 
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it still works. 


There are two requirements for an automatic fire vent. 
It must work in an emergency. It must work when there 
is no emergency. 

Bilco Automatic Fire Vents do both. Our exclusive pat- 
ented Thermolatch™ mechanism* is foolproof in an 
emergency. It is equally foolproof at other times, pre- 
venting the covers opening accidentally due to vibra- 
tions within the building or high winds (often accom- 
panied by torrential rain). Bilco Vents work to protect 
a building and its contents all the time. They are gas- 
keted, insulated, ruggedly built and carry our guarantee 
of proper operation. 

Our new booklet, “Automatic Fire Venting Guide” makes 
it easy for you to determine vent size and spacing. It 
also points out the importance of automatic venting 
and why Bilco Vents offer your clients the soundest 
possible value in this type of emergency equipment. 
Value your clients can measure in terms of reliability 
and long, trouble-free service. 


*Normally actuated by fusible link. Readily supplied for electrical Operation 
by signal from smoke detector or other emergency device 


Send today for catalog and 
a copy of the fire venting guide. 


Since 1926. Building our reputation for products that Satisfy. 


DOORS FOR 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Bilco Company, Dept. CA-74, New Haven, Connecticut 06505 
Manufactured in Canada by: Richards-Wilcox of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario 


THE CONSULTANTS’ CONSULTANT 


# ENVIRONMENTAL CONSULTING 
# ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING 
# APPLIED ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH 


TRC frequently serves as the specialized environmental 
consultant to architects, engineers and construction 
management organizations. We offer unusually versa- 
tile field sampling facilities, mathematical modeling and 
environmental applications of chemistry, biology and 


meteorology. Our specialized knowledge of indoor 
air pollution can be particularly helpful in planning in- 
terior space utilization. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR OUR BROCHURE 


TRAG 


THE RESEARCH CORPORATION of New England 
125 Silas Deane Highway 


Wethersfield, Ct. 06109 


Tel: (203) 563-1431 


you already know about 
Jennito AAO the pavement saver 


Now find out about 


latexite 


ACRYLIC COLOR 
SEALER/SURFACER SYSTEM 

for all-weather tennis courts, play 
areas, patios, traffic islands, masonry 
Resilient e Non-Fading e Weather-Proof 
Won't Peel, Crack, or Chalk 

FREE Brochure, Spec. Sheets, Swatch Card 


TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION, 
SURFACING, ACCESSORIES 


COPELAND 
COMPANY, ING. 
131 Willow St., Cheshire, Ct. 06410 
(203) 272-3221 
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CSA|PROFESSIONAL 
SERIES|EDUCATION 


A MODEST PROPOSAL: 
THE PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 
SUPERCOURSE 


Gunpowder was discovered in China 
over one thousand years ago. It was ysed 
exclusively for ceremonial events—mili- 
tary applications evolved centuries later 
in the West. Any student of history, 
knows that about gunpowder. 


However, the reason for the lengthy 
delay is not sowell known. It involves a 
faulty mental frame of reference, and we 
will gladly share the explanation with you: 


A noisy celebration, attended 
by several Chinese Generals, 
was marred by an unfortu- 
nate accident—a festival 
participant, perched on 
some barrels of the powder, 
was sent skyward when the 
stuff exploded by mistake. A 
young Lieutenant observed 
this tragic event, and instant- 
ly recognized its awesome 
significance. He burst upon 
the assembly of generals and 
excitedly told them of the 
potential for the gunpowder 
in warfare. After a lengthy 
pause, the warlord uttered 
his annoyed reply, “Lieuten- 
ant, just how do you propose 
we get the enemy tositon 
our powder kegs?” 


History has proven with fearful regularity 
that fixed beliefs are difficult to change. 
Unless Design Professionals recognize the 
cause of their shrinking influence—and 
their ability to manage change within 
their own professions—they will also join 
the reliquary. 


Sound business strategy, marketing, and 
fiscal managementare skills found lacking 
in most professional design firms. Man- 
agementskills are not taught in architec- 
tural schools, nor are they required in any 
post-professional education programs to 
our knowledge. 


We believe that it is critical for survival 
and growth to bridge the chasm between 
the business function and the design 
professional. We, therefore, propose the 


ee 


construction of a Management Super- 
Course—an integrated curriculum cover- 
ing every essential component of a 
business operation and taught by national 
figures in architecture and consulting 
management. The course would have at 
least six sessions—to be held every two 
weeks—offering participants the benefits 
of a quick immersion into strategies and 
techniques. 


The Supercourse curriculum should 
cover all the critical managerial tasks 
within a professional services firm 
including: 


è Strategic Planning - establishing the 
unique characteristics of the profes- 
sional services business; acquiring 
the ability to isolate a firm’s “distinc- 
tive competence” and build an inte- 
gral long-range plan around it. 


è New Business Development Strategy - 
the deliberate forecasting and pursuit 
of professional services design con- 
tracts; the planning, organizing and 
controlling of a custom Marketing 
Plan. 


e Marketing Technique - diagnosing 
the client’s real need for services; 
information networks; promotion 
materials, public relations and the 
art of presentations. 


è = Profit-Planning and Financial Con- 
trols — monitoring costs and develop- 
ing early-warning signals for financial 
problems; the discipline of the Profit 
Goal; inexpensive internal controls. 


e Fee-Setting and Negotiation Strategy - 
Methods and financial performance 
data necessary to set fees; competitive 
strategies; negotiation techniques; 
add-on services and continuing con- 
sulting contracts. 


e Human Resources and Operations 
Control - The purposeful inclusion of 
human dynamics in operations; staff 
motivation and incentives; operations 
control techniques. 


The dawning era of increased competi- 
tion—construction management, “soft” 
planning services, package builders, 
turn-key construction, and the specter of 
competitive bidding for design services— 
may have forced this late recognition of 
the management function. 


We can’t assume the enemy will perch on 
our kegs of gunpowder—but we can 
innovate, within our profession, acquir- 
ing new managerial skills to expand our 
role in the planning, design and construc- 
tion of the built environment. 


Michael P. Buckley, AIA/CSA 
Michael R. Hough, 
CSA Professional Affiliate 


Letters 


To the Editor 


Your article entitled “West Hartford Cen- 
ter - A Case Study in Process,” appearing 
in the May-June issue of Connecticut 
Architect cannot be read and left without 
comment. 


The planning process in West Hartford 
has dealt with the Town Center over the 
years; however, the major input to this 
area took place in the early 1970's when a 
comprehensive plan was prepared under 
the aegis of the Town’s Community De- 
velopment Action Program. This planning 
program covered a two-year period and 
culminated with the publication of the 
“Central Business District” plan. This plan 
was based upon the findings of the “West 
Hartford Central Area Circulation And 
Parking Study” and the “Town Center 
Economic Study”. In addition to the back- 
ground reports, design expertise was 
provided by a nationally recognized con- 
sulting firm with recommendations for 
implementation. 


The first point to be made concerns the 
thesis of your article, both stated and im- 
plied, that there must be coordination of 
many professions, including architects, 
engineers and landscape architects, and 
that this was lacking in West Hartford’s 
planning for the Center. Examination of 
town plans, reports and minutes of innu- 
merable meetings would reveal that many 
hours were spent by a wide variety of 
professional talents, both public and pri- 
vate, in developing the plans. It was the 
Chamber of Commerce plans, which 
were produced as a result of a one-day 
seminar, which lacked varied professional 
input. This is evident in the impracticabil- 
ity of certain proposals. 


The second point is more basic. A few 
days before the seminar, the graphics for 
the Town’s plans, as well as copies of the 
plan, were borrowed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Although a representative of 
the Town Planning Office was not invited 
to the seminar, the materials were loaned 
as they had been previously for presenta- 
tions by the Chamber. To our surprise, a 
front page article on the seminar, com- 
plete with graphics, appeared in the 
West Hartford News. The greatest sur- 
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prise was the great similarity of the Cham- 3. Ifthe Chamber plans are a planning 


ber plans to the published Town plans program, nota blueprint, why was the 
without any recognition of source. Even product of the seminar all blueprint 
a cursory glance would substantiate this and no program? 


point. The Chairman of the Town Plan 
and Zoning Commission challenged the 
lack of credit at the following Commission the article is misleading with respect to 
meeting, which was reported in the news- the actual roles played by the Town and 
papers. The answer was resounding the Chamber of Commerce throughout 
silence. the development of the Center Plan. 


Insummary, itis my opinion, based upon 
the above comments and questions, that 


Statements were made that the group 
proposed: 1)a traffic loop by the exten- 
sion of several streets; 2) the suggestion 

of amulti-level garage; and 3) creation of 
pedestrian malls. It is interesting to note 
that the items mentioned were included 
in the 1973-74 budget document of the 
town under the capital improvement pro- 
gram, which was adopted by Town 
Council many months before the seminar. 
In addition, one segment of the loop road a. 
has advanced to final design by the Con- l'ypography 
necticut Department of Transportation as 
part of the extension of the I-84 Connec- . 
tor. Secondly, the Chamber group chose Connecticut Architect 
as their own, our “Alternate B” for treat- 
ment of the Goodman Green asa 
pedestrian mall. Is this a sign of “aban- 
doned plans”? 


William G. Kweder, AIP 
Director, Department of Town Planning 
Town of West Hartford 


for 


Magazine 


by 


Suffice to say that the points specified 
under the Chamber “program, not blue- 

print” are almostalleither in the plan Advanced 
completed by the town in 1972 or dis- 


carded, after evaluation, as less than an Technical 

optimal solution to enhancing the Center. Dai 
Composition 

Three questions are apparent to me when 

reading the following quote: “We did Co., Inc. 

not come up with specific detail planning, 

but rather tried to develop a planning 

program, a framework to help guide 


public and private development of the 435 Buckland Road 
business center of the Town”. P.O. Box 681 


1. Why was not the planning input of the South Windsor, 
Town appropriately recognized? Connecticut 06074 


2. Why was the Town Planning Depart- 
ment specifically excluded from the 
seminar when its materials were 
borrowed to serve as the basis of 
discussion? 


Publications, brochures, catalogues are our forte 


in fact any printing requirement 


you may have will be of interest. 


ALLIED PRINTING SERVICES, INC. 
579 MIDDLE TURNPIKE, WEST 
HAVE A NICE DAY d MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 06040 
A TELEPHONE 643-1101 
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News 


CSA Sponsors Competition 


The CSA has contacted almost 2,000 archi- 
tects registered in Connecticut with an 
invitation to participate in the 1974 Honor 
Awards program, which was established 
by the Chapter for the purpose of honor- 
ing distinguished architecture in the 
state. 


Since past experience has shown that this 
competition has national as well as state 
appeal, Executive Director Peter H. 
Borgemeister predicts that this year 100 or 
more architects or architectural firms 
throughout the United States will submit 
entries. Out of the 47 firms which regis- 
tered with the program last year, 16 have 
offices outside of Connecticut, and, of the 
seven winners, two were from out of 
state. 


To be eligible, an entry must have been 
built in Connecticut and completed after 
January 1, 1969. Upon acceptance, the 
project will be placed in one of four areas 
of competition: single-family residence; 
multi-family residence; non-residential 
architecture; or renovation of an existing 
building. 


Continuing with last year’s decision to ask 
non-architects to join architects on the 
jury, this year’s judges will be Secretary of 
State Gloria Schaffer; Henry Paparazzo, 
developer of Heritage Village, Southbury; 
and Monte Lee, a Groton planner. They 
will be joined by architects Anthony 
Masciarelli, AIA, of Stratford; John Riley, 
AIA, of West Hartford; and Gilbert 
Switzer, AIA, of New Haven. 


Entries are now being accepted, with 
judging scheduled for early October. 
Awards will be presented at the Chapter’s 
annual meeting in November. 


STAR Center Honored 


The Norwalk headquarters of the Society 
for the Advancement of the Retarded 
(STAR), designed by Richard Bergmann, 
AIA, received the tenth annual Archi- 
tectural Design Award from the Associa- 
tion for Better Community Design on 
June 16. 


Norwalk Mayor Donald]. Irwin made the 
presentation, while jury member Arthur 
DeSalvo, Jr., of Group Six, praised the 
Center asa “building carefully broken 
into elements and shapes that relate well 
to its surrounding residential neighbor- 
hood.” DeSalvo’s design of the Haviland 
Arms project was also awarded. 


Bergmann undertook the STAR project 
last year after visiting many institutions. 
His goals were to fulfill the special re- 

quirements of acenter for the mentally 


The award-winning STAR Center in Norwalk, designed by Richard Bergmann, AIA. 


and physically handicapped, while pro- 
viding space and outdoor views. 


The architect decided to vary the roof 
pitches and orientation of each module, 
thereby creating the illusion of a small 
village-ty pe complex, which also would 
allow for future expansion by the addi- 
tion of similar modules. The large win- 
dows were placed so that no two views 
of the landscaped grounds would be 
identical. 


Bergmann’s design also provides for vo- 
cational training areas, early training 
areas and community spaces, administra- 
tive areas and service areas. However, the 
installation of equipment had to be de- 
ferred, due to budget restrictions. 


STAR is anon-profit organization, oper- 
ating in the communities of Darien, New 
Canaan, Norwalk, Weston, Westport and 
Wilton. Funds forthe building were 
raised by contributions from the United 
Way, private donations, and asmall grant 
from HEW. 


Architects in Industry Seminar 


The third annual seminar for architects 
who are employed by business and in- 
dustrial corporations, sponsored by the 
AIA Architects in Industry Committee, 
will be held on October 7 thru 9, at the 
LaCoquille Executive Seminar Center in 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


The seminar is open to all architects, 
whether they are AIA members or not, 
and examines such topics as the corporate 
approach to architectural and environ- 
mental problems, cost and design factors, 
and other problems peculiar to the cor- 
porate architect. 


Co-chairmen of the program are Robert 
H. Goodenow, AIA, of the Xerox Corp., 


Stamford, and Robert E. Dwyer, AIA, of 
United Air Lines, Chicago. 


For further information, contact Maurice 
Payne, AIA, Director of Design, or 
Evagene Bond, PR Projects Director, at 
the American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20006. 


Companies Opt for In-house Design 


Forty per cent of all industrial construc- 
tion projects are actually designed by the 
owner’s corporate building department, 
according toa new research report issuec 
by Sweet’s Division of McGraw-Hill In- 
formation Systems Company. 


Owners’ corporate building department: 
have overall responsibility for projects, 
with 92 per cent responsible for setting 
project requirements, 62 per cent respon 
sible for design, and 68 per cent for spec- 
ifications. In the purchasing areas, 81 per 
cent are responsible for selection of pro- 
ducts, 79 percent for selection of brands 
and 89 per cent for approval of brands. 
Even when outside architectural firms are 
employed, corporate building depart- 
ments are used to keep control of the 
project, reported the majority of those 
surveyed. 


According to the study, more than half 
of all “industrial” projects reported on 
include general office space - not only 
factory or plant areas. This means that 
there are great overlaps in materials used 
by corporate building departments and 
architects in such areas as executive and 
general office space, employee lounges, 
cafeteria/food service areas and wash- 
rooms to name a few. 


The study was conducted by Sweet’s to 
emphasize the major influence that 
owners’ corporate building department: 


Connecticut Archit 


are having on the fast-growing industrial 
construction market. Over half of the 
2,000 randomly-selected corporate build- 
ing departments responded to question- 
naires mailed by Sweet’s, telling about 
their most recent projects, a mixture of 
new construction (46.1 per cent) and ren- 
ovation (44 per cent). 


“The Corporate Building Department: 
Its Role In Industrial Construction,” is 
available upon request from Sweet's Di- 
vision, McGraw-Hill Information Systems 
Company, Marketing Research Depart- 
ment, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, New York 10020. 


BAC Examines Recycling Work 


The Boston Architectural Center Con- 
tinuing Education Committee will pre- 
sent a conference on Recycling Old 


The conference will combine visual pre- 
sentations, discussions, and site tours, 
With a large-scale invitational exhibit of 
recycling work done by New England 
building professionals. Total fee for the 
conference is $40.00. 


ny architect, engineer, builder, or devel- 
per who would like to submit his or her 
ork for consideration by an exhibition 
review panel should contact Bill Ronco at 
he BAC, 320 Newbury Street, Boston, 
A02115. 


CBC Scholarship Awards 


he Connecticut Building Congress an- 
ounces the selection of two recipients 
or its 1974 Henry A. Pfisterer Memorial 
cholarship Award, given to Connecticut 
tudents studying for careers in the con- 
truction industry. Awards of $1,000 per 
ear, renewable yearly based on grades 
nd performance, have been made to 
illiam H. Salley, Rockville, a graduate of 
llington High School, and Robert M. 
udd, a graduate of Bethel High School. 


illiam Salley will be entering Pennsyl- 
ania State University’s School of Archi- 
ecture, and Robert Budd will be studying 
lectrical technology at Hudson Valley 
ommunity College. 


he scholarship program was established 
hree years ago by the CBC, a statewide 
ssociation of the construction industry. 
he awards are given in memory of Henry 
. Pfisterer, a founder of the association, 
ormer partner in the engineering firm of 
fisterer, Tor & Associates (New Haven), 
nd Yale professor. 


erving on the 1974 scholarship awards 
ommittee were Robert E. Baker, devel- 
per, Woodbury; Augustus G. Kellogg, 
rchitect, Environmental Design Group, 
ew Haven; Ernest G. McVey, retired 
principal, Sleeping Giant Junior High 
school, Hamden; Rodney Midford, gen- 
eral contractor, Standard Builders, Inc., 
dartford; John E. Plantinga, engineer, 
Veyer, Strong & Jones, P. C., New York 
City; and John Shine, principal, Nonne- 
vaug High School, Woodbury. 
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Buildings at the BAC on October 18 and 19. 


“If a picture is the equivalent of a thou- 
sand words, then a scale model is worth 
its weight in pictures,” comments Walter 
Palladino of Architectural Model Asso- 
ciates in Woburn, Massachusetts, in 
describing the need for his firm’s ser- 
vices to architects. For a sample issue, write to PSMJ, P. O. 
Box 11316, Newington, CT 06111. 


NEW PRO ( TS New Management Newsletter 

and SERVI S A free copy of a new monthly news- 
Journal, which deals with the manage- 
ment of professional services firms, is now 
PSM] will be of interest to architects, con- 
sulting engineers, and planners because 
plan, direct and control the activities of 
his firm and offers updated material on 


letter, Professional Services Management 
: available by request. 
Architectural Scale Models i 
it focuses on how the manager can better 
“the state of the art.” 


Designers have long used cardboard 


models, constructed quickly and inex- Purchasing Power With DDI 

pensively in their offices, to study build- : My sia 

ing concepts in three dimensions. Many Design Distributors, Inc. offers a new con- 
architects make the mistake, however, of ceptin professional “project purchasing 
utilizing the study model or an upgraded services” to the architect/designer. 
version of it for purposes of presentations Through a simple contractual agreement, 
to clients or other groups. “The quality DDI purchases all furnishing items as 

of the study model is often far short of the specified, costs them, prepares final bud- 
professionalism the architect is trying to gets, supervises shipping, receiving and 
project,” adds Palladino. “A certain level warehousing (if necessary), and nego- 

of realism and a high degree of profes- tiates the lowest prices for delivery and 
sionalism and marketing expertise must installation of all furniture and decorative 
be exhibited in a presentation model accessories. All the architect/designer 
which is to be viewed by the average need dois design and specify. The fees 
layman.” for the service are based on asliding scale 
Architectural Model Associates was es- percentage of the total net installed cost 
tablished in 1965, and is now a division of of the merchandise. 

the F. W. Dixon Company. Their offices For accurate cost budgeting and increased 
are located at 55 Salem Street, Woburn, purchasing power, inquire about DDI’s 
Mass. (617) 935-8855. services at 55 High Street in Hartford. 


Job: TWIN MAPLES REST HOME, DURHAM 


Architect: PETER ABEL, AIA, HARTFORD 
Contractor: H. C. TOURTELLOTTE, TOLLAND 


Windows: PELLA CLAD WINDOWS 


Supplied by: LAURENCE R. SMITH, INC. 
68 Holmes Road, Newington, Conn. 06111 
Phone: (203) 666-1527 
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professional 
services 


HUBBARD, LAWLESS & 
OSBORNE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


110 Whitney Avenue 
New Haven, Connecticut 06510 


Mechanical & Electrical 
Engineers 


BURTON & VAN HOUTEN 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Structural, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Civil 
Engineering 
10 North Main Street 
West Hartford, Conn. 06107 


DUBIN-MINDELL-BLOOME 
ASSOCIATES, P.C. 


Consulting Engineers 
MECHANICAL-ELECTRICAL- 
SITE UTILITIES 
ENGINEERING MASTER PLANNING 


312 Park Road 
West Hartford, Conn. 06107 


42 West 39th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10018 


ONDERDONK - LATHROP 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Structural & Civil 
Buildings, Structures, Foundations, 
Site Work 


100 Sycamore Street 
Glastonbury, Conn. 06033 
633-0251 


STORCH | 
ENGINEERS 


Soils Consultants 


Site Engineers 
Sanitary - Water - Hydraulics 


161 Main Street 
Wethersfield ,Conn. 06109 


FRAIOLI - BLUM - YESSELMAN 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


A Professional Corporation 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 
CONSULTANTS 
999 Asylum Ave., Hartford Ct. 06105 


Philip Wesler, P.E. JoseM. Goico, P.E. 


JOHN L. ALTIERI, P.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


3 MORGAN AVENUE 
NORWALK. CONN. 06851 


203-866-5538 212-489-6275 


R.A.GOODELL & ASSOCIATES, inc. 


Structural Engineers 


BOUNDS & GRIFFES 
ENGINEERS 


STRUCTURAL - CIVIL 
CODE REVIEW-STUDIES-REPORTS 


967 FARMINGTON AVENUE 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 06107 
523-4228 


Glendon R. Mayo, P.C. 
Consulting Engineering 
Code Consultation - Design Planning 


Structural Engineering 


GLENDON R. MAYO, P.E. PRESIDENT 
PAUL S. CIANCI, P.E. vice PRESIDENT 


One VAN DYKE AVE. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 06106 (203) 527-6415 


HALLISEY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATES .INC 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
17 WOODLAND STREET 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 06105 
TEL: (203) 278-8267 


JOSEPH M. HALLISEY, P.E. 


BOOKS 


Metric Manual, J. |. Keller and Associates, Inc., 
Neenah (Wisconsin), $25.00. 


In answer to the need for a handbook on the 
impending U.S. conversion to the metric sys- 
tem, the publishers have released a binder 
edition which covers such topics as metric 
training, business considerations, standards, 
measurement comparisons, and foreign com- 
merce. An ideal addition to the business li- 
brary, this comprehensive text is now available 
directly from the publishers. 


Human Settlements: The Environmental Chal- 
lenge, United Nations, MacMillan Press Ltd., 
London, 209 p.p., $15.00. 


In 1968, the General Assembly made the histor- 
ic decision to convene the first United Nations 
Conference onthe Human Environment. One 
of the six main themes chosen for this Confer- 
ence, held in Stockholm in 1972, was “The 
Planning and Management of Human Settle- 
ments for Environment Quality.” Fifteen sub- 
ject areas were selected under this theme, each 
of which was the subject of a background 
paper. This book is based on these background 
papers, some of which were prepared by the 
Centre for Housing, Building and Planning of 
the United Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. A product of the continuous 
efforts by scholars and professionals to meet 
the challenges posed by the deterioration of 
the human environment, this volume analyzes 
the problems arizing from conflict between 
the man-made and natural environments in 
developed as well as developing countries, 
and advocates a comprehensive planning ap- 
proach for the solution of these problems, 


Planning Jerusalem: The Master Plan for the 
Old City of Jerusalem and Its Environs, edited 
by Arieh Sharon, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
$25.00. 


The Municipality of Jerusalem collaborated 
with the Ministry of the Interior of the State of 
Israel on the detailed presentation of a Town- 
planning Scheme which would strive to pre- | 
serve the delicate balance between the past 
and the present. This thorough account exam- 
ines Jerusalem as the historic center of Judaism, 
Christianity and Holy Place of Islam, and, at the 
same time, as the contemporary, 215-acre, 
walled home of its 24,000 inhabitants. Edited 
by the Director of the Planning Team of the 
Townplannersand Architects of the City of 
Jerusalem, this illustrated work makes use of 
full-color maps, photographs, lithographs and 
etchings in its examination of earlier townplan- 
ning schemes and such projects as The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem 
National Park, and Zahal Square. 


Interior Spaces Designed by Architects, edited 
by Barclay F. Gordon, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
$22.50. 


The associate editor of Architectural Record 
has assembled photographs, drawings and 
specifications in his analysis of over 70 out- 
standing designs. Many of the interiors which 
had been published in the past several years 
in the Record are presented, including the 
Singer showroom in New York, the Boston 
Madison Square Garden Club, New York's 
Julliard School, and the headquarters of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons, Inc. in Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey. Gordon discusses both new and reno- 
vative construction, the functional and crea- 
tive use of new materials, and the adaptation 
of ahome to its location and occupants. 


Graphic Communications in Architecture, by 
William J. O'Connell, Stipes Publishing Co., 
Champaign (Illinois), 146 p-p., $6.00. 


In his textbook, O'Connell, a professor at the 
University of Illinois-Urbana, classifies and ex- 
plains architectural drawings and suggests a 
system for the planning and preparation of 
architectural working drawings. A special fea- 
ture of the manual is a Standard Format for 
Architectural Working Drawings, which serves 
as the basis for a uniform approach to the prep- 
aration of drawings. The format consists of 
Office Architectural Drafting Standards and 
Symbols, Project Architectural Drafting Stan- 
dards and Symbols, and Techniques for Pre- 
senting Architectural Drawings. This approach 
is widely used by architectural firms, schools 

of architecture, community colleges, and tech- 
nical schools. 


ntegration of Housing Into National Develop- 
ent Plans - A Systems Approach, United 
Nations, Economic Policy Research Associates, 
ambridge, 67 p.p., $3.50. 


study, which is part of a continuing project of 
he United Nations Centre for Housing, Build- 
ng and Planning, was directed by Richard 
ckaus, professor of economics at the Massa- 
husetts Institute of Technology, to develop 
seful techniques for developing countries in 
lanning and implementing housing policies. 
“housing equation” which incorporates 
ocial, physical and finance factors is one of 
hree planning techniques devised during the 
ckaus study. This equation attempts to answer 
uch essential questions as the effects of over- 
rowding and urban-rural migration on policy, 
nd the maximum housing investment require- 
ent. The second technique provides quick 
stimates of investment in housing at any level 
f economic development by the use of charts 
howing international comparisons, while the 
hird technique examines how much of the na- 
ional resources can be realistically expended 
n housing through an econometric simula- 
ion, dynamic model which divides the nation- 
| development plan into seven sectors and 
llocates funds by seven corresponding equa- 
ions. The eighth equation makes the model 
ynamic by providing growth relationships. 
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The Connecticut Fencemen 


Providing assistance for: 
Perimeter Protection and Gate Controls 


Parking Assistance and Grounds Protection 
Municipal, Recreation and Security Control 


NORTH HAVEN WATERBURY WESTPORT 
The Frankson Perfection Westport 
Fence Co. Fence Co., Inc. Fence Co., Ine. 
451 State St. 1327 Meriden Rd. 1545 East State St. 
Tel. 288-2588 Tel. 756-8991 Tel. 227-5282 
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specializing in lighting equipment 


WESTINGHOUSE 222 Park Road 


KLIEGL- STAGE CO. ii ra 
LAM 


GOTHAM 
ART METAL ANDY RESNISKY 
PAUL RIEDEL 


CAN TAX SAVINGS 


WOUNE vour 


RETIREMENT INCOME? 


If your business is incorporated, $23,040, nearly twice as much 
and if it’s small or medium size as the $11,712 the same 

(up to 100 employees) there $10,000 will provide through 
are huge savings available to normal accumulation! 

you through a tax benefit which, For complete information 
quite literally, could double about how you may double 
your income when you retire. your retirement income, send 
It’s done by putting your coupon below: 

pre-tax business profits into a nz- i 
tax qualified plan administered Mr. David Dennis, Vice President 
by First New Haven National, | The First New Haven 
where taxes are deferred until National Bank 


you retire. One Church St., 
Does it work? You bet it does, 


| 
| 
| 
New Haven, Conn. 06510 | 
| 
| 


. -qualified Pl: l 
you invest $10,000 of pre-tax So rope forama hor 
income every year for 20 years 


| 
l 
| 
and the figures are startling. If | Please send me details about your 
| 
| 
| 


; MANR aa e N | 
at 6% in our IRS-approved | 
plan, it will provide you with OAS. EENE S NE E OARA | 
annual lifetime income of U O iasi =. STATES, . 2. ene 


S525 =~ — 25 


KESSLER EQUIPMENT SALES 


Automotive and Petroleum 
Equipment 
Carbon Monoxide Systems 
Welding Exhaust Systems 
Automotive Lifts 
Lubrication Systems 
Air Compressors 


CALL — Hartford (203) 236-0833 


offices 
by design! 


Sure, office space is at 
a premium today. That's 
why it's just plain good 
business to call on the 
planned office special- 
ists when you modern- 
ize or relocate 

Clark-Watts, Inc. can 
help you get a giant 
step in productivity out 
of every square foot 

if you really have to- 
morrow on your mind 
call us today! 


i carta In. 


INTERIOR DESIGN-OFFICE PLANNING 
130 Grove Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06103 
(203) 524-5933 


Westinghouse Office Systems 
Oxtord Word Processing 
Knoll International 


The George C. Field Company 


General Contractors Founded 1897 
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handsome, efficient 


Essex Madison East Lyme 
Connecticut 


Fine residential construction 


“BRICK CENTER” 


ALL & DOOR 
E SIGNS ARCHITECTS’ ROOM 
EVERY TYPE Just off Routes 91 and 5 


Old Depot Hill Road, 
Warehouse Point. 


Clay Products 


Hartford . . . 527-8851 


FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES. 
pee, HOSPITALS, OFFICES. 
Ai pace FACTORIES. BANKS. 
CATALOG PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


kana 
ELEVATOR 


SETON NAME PLATE CORP. 
New Haven, Conn., 06505 * (203) 772-2520 


THE ASSOCIATED SHEET METAL, ROOFING AND INSULATING CONTRACTORS 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT 


19 LAUREL AVENUE — WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT — TELEPHONE 688-9651 


American Sheet Metal Works H. R. Hillery Co Portland Roofing Co. 

280 Brookside Ave., Waterbury Box 186, Groton Lake St., Portland 
C. G. Bostwick Co. Industrial Sheet Metal Works R. &S. Contractors, Inc. 

41 Francis Ave., Hartford 140 Boston Post Road, Orange 410 S. Main St., Waterbury 
Bristol Sheet Metal Works Limbach Company Shaw Metal Fabricators 

7 Carlton St., Wallingford 9 Goodman Place, Bloomfield Box 131, Branford 
Capitol Ventilating Co. Liner-Atwill Co Shelton Roofing Co 

195 Maxim Road, Hartford 729 N. Mountain Rd., Newington 101 Water St., Derby 


G.R. Cummings Co. Morin Erection Co. Southern N.E. Roofing Co 
198-210 State St., Meriden 683 Middle Turnpike, Bristol Box 1772, Hartford 

Dansky's Roofing & Sheet Metal Works Northeastern Ventilating Co. Systems Testing & Balancing Co. 
22 Raymond Road, West Hartford 271 John Downey Dr., New Britain 32 Harmony Rd., Granby 


Joseph H. Day Company Ernest Peterson, Inc 
16 Honey St., Milford 1830 Broad St., Hartford 


CONNECTICUT ATHLETIC 
CONSULTANTS 


* COMPLETE ATHLETIC FACILITY CONSULTATION 
* CURRENT OLYMPIC (AQUATIC & NON-AQUATIC) 
DIMENSIONS 
* DEVELOPMENTAL RESEARCH ON REQUEST 
* SUPPORT FACILITIES TO ATHLETIC COMPLEXES 
* EQUIPMENT LINES - TESTED & RECOMMENDED 


Our staff has a wealth of educational and practical experience in 
Athletic and Physical Education complexes, both non-aquatic 
and aquatic facilities 


25 SYLVAN ROAD SOUTH è WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 06880 
(203) 226-5006 


Connecticut Architect 


Weve made 
growing bigger— 


At Connecticut Savings 
Bank, our approach to 
new locations is as es- 


Woodbridge, anall_ _§ ~wvoc—>d 
exterior takes adve=m= mmmn ta >e 
of the rustic te———~ rai mmn. 


thetic as it is commercial. Before a new While in East Haven, our red Wil ric =a. 
building is started, the setting and at- office-in-the-round reflects the =oli —d, 
titudes of the community are consid- independent image of this comms, eane y: 
ered, and worked into the final plans. In all locations we've reliee=—d cn 

In Cheshire and Clinton, forexam- architecture, art in its most func—# ion al 
ple, our restoration of two landmark form, to make our growth as ath —==actinmeve 
Colonial homes did much to retain the as possible. And fully acceptable @—o tne 
historic heritage of these towns. In residents we expect to serve. 


Connecticut Savings Bank 


Now thirteen convenient offices: NEW HAVEN corner of Church and Crown * Chapel Square + corner of Whalley and Nortee<> =m ° 


WEST HAVEN comer of Campbell and Center * ORANGE Sears-Bradlees Shopping Center * WOODBRIDGE Amity Road * CHESHIRE Sessa» wath ME ain Street 


N Washington Ave. next to Post «<2 ffice — 
NORTH BRANFORD Middletown Ave. in Northford (Fall '74) * EAST HAVEN Frontage Road * CLINTON West Main Street. Mem o ws FLD IC. 


HAMDEN Whitney Ave. in Spring Glen * Whitney Ave. north of Town Hall + NORTH HAVE 


Coo You Have the Answer 
t © This Big Question? 


(tS, cee eae ss 


Coie 


How Will Your Client 
teat His Building? 


Connecticut's best bet for heat and power is fuel oil, by far. As you 
know, even fuel oil is in tight supply, but we are working to provide 
more and more of it for our state’s homes and factories. Call us, 
therefore, and let us see if we can help you and your client. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 
CALL 413-732-6207 


Call 203-787-2175 


FUEL OIL FOR NEW ENGLAND 


